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ON BURGER KING 


If you care about better pay and conditions for 
workers, please become a volunteer in the nationwide 
campaign to set up a union at Burger King. 

It will take a few hours of your time over the weekend of 24-25 April. 
Training and support will be given to help you become a volunteer 
union organiser. Contact the Unite workers union. Phone 0800-2-UNITE 
or (09) 361 6990 or email hel p @unite.or g .nz . More details on page 7. 














































get organised! 


RAM will meet with 
ARC chair Gwen Bull 

The chair of Auckland Regional Council, Gwen Bull, 
has agreed to a public meeting with RAM. We will 
be discussing rates, transport and democracy. 

Everyone is invited to attend, including the media. 
Bring your family & friends along. This encounter 
between the driving force of ARC rate rises and the 
political voice of the Rates Revolt is one meeting you 
won't want to miss. 

■ 7.30 pm on Tuesday 6 April. 

■ Trades Hall, 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn. 

For more info, contact RAM spokesperson Grant 
Morgan on gcm@actrix.gen.nz or (09) 634 4432. 


Unions will meet prime minister 

The Council of Trade Unions is hosting meetings 
in Auckland and Hamilton with prime minister 
Helen Clark. Delegates and officials of CTU- 
affiliated unions are invited to these union- 
government forums. 

■ AUCKLAND 5pm on Wednesday 21 April. 

■ HAMILTON 5pm on Thursday 29 April. 

Confirmation of venues wasn't available before 
we went to press. 

To get these details, please contact Auckland CTU 
convenor Jeremy Anderson at (09) 375 2680 or 
jeremy.anderson@sfwu.org.nz 


International grouping of radical parties 


Socialist Worker's national 
committee supports the 
moves, outlined below, to 
set up an international 
grouping of radical parties 

On 20 January 2004, an interna¬ 
tional meeting of radical, anti¬ 
capitalist, political parties took 
place in Mumbai, India, at the 
invitation of 18 parties from Asia- 
Pacific and Europe. 

The first aims of this meeting 
were to help organisations from 
different continents to get in 
touch, to have an initial exchange 
of views about what each organi¬ 
sation expects from a process of 
international co-operation, to ex¬ 
pand and deepen the existing 
links without any attempt to for¬ 
malise them, and to begin to dis¬ 
cuss common actions. 

48 organisations met on this 
occasion, with five others parties 
willing to participate but couldn’t 
come to Mumbai. Thus, in total, 
53 organisations from some 25 
states gave a positive reply to this 
initiative. Most of the participants 
come from Asia-Pacific and Eu¬ 
rope, but Africa, Latin America 
and the Middle East were also 
represented. 

The concerned parties have dif- 


P0UCE DELAY 

Because of time and 
space pressures, 
Socialist Worker's 
examination of 
police 'culture' has 
been delayed until 
next month. Got a 
cop story to tell? 

EMAIL 

socialist-worker@pl.net 


ferent origins, histories and 
strength. Often, they even didn’t 
know one another before the 
Mumbai meeting, which proved 
to be a unique occasion to form 
new links between organisations 
from different continents and 
various ideological trends. 

Participating parties share an 
anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist 
outlook, and are engaged in the 
ongoing mass mobilisations 
against military and corporate 
globalisation. 

They are willing to engage in 
dialogue, assert mutual solidarity, 
act together internationally, and 
thus contribute to giving a new 
concrete content to international¬ 
ism, to strengthening people’s 
struggles worldwide and to work¬ 
ing out real alternatives to the 
present imperialist world order. 

In a very warm atmosphere, the 
meeting allowed a general ex¬ 
change of views on many aspects 
of today’s struggles: against mili¬ 
tarism and war, for the rights of 
the working class and the op¬ 
pressed, for national liberation, 
gender equality and equal access 
to health, on the environment, to 
name only some. 

A common feeling emerged 
that imperialism, in all its forms 
and on every level, must be 
fought, challenged and over¬ 


thrown. 

A facilitating committee has 
been chosen to co-ordinate and 
continue the process that was 
started at the meeting. The 
facilitators are presently from 
Australia, Brazil, Britain, France, 
India, Italy and the United States. 

A second meeting of radical 
parties will take place in one 
year’s time, in Porto Alegre, Bra¬ 
zil. It will be prepared by politi¬ 
cal exchanges through an email 
list and during international gath¬ 
erings over coming months. 

Preparatory discussions will 


focus, among others themes, on 
two key issues: 

■ Our shared responsibilities in 
relation to the worldwide 
growth of the movements 
against military and corporate 
globalisation. 

■ How international co-operation 
between radical parties can 
take shape today in a different 
way than in the past. 

The next international meeting 
of radical parties is open to new 
organisations which couldn’t be 
included in the process before the 
Mumbai event. 



Anti-war banners in Spain on Global Protest Day, 20 March. 
The growth of anti-war movements around the world is 
fueling international co-operation by radical parties 
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hear this 


insider 


Tensions rise in nurses’ union 

T HE FAIR Pay campaign for national bargaining and pay equity 
inspired members of the NZ Nurses Organisation all round the 
country. 

A t the heart of the campaign, however, lay this unresolved question: 
Should NZNO mainly rely on a "political" or an "industrial" strategy? 

I n other words, is lobbying cabinet ministers more important than 
pay bargaining backed up by strikes? 

A Ithough many nurses aren't yet aware of it, tensions over this 
unresolved question are rising inside their union. 

A t last October’s conference of the Council of Trade U nions,the 
minister of labour closed the door on pay equity in 2004. 

It was a sign that lobbying ministers won’t deliver fair pay for nurses. 
That's because Labour puts business first. 

In another telling move, Labour is drafting a new law giving 
governments the power to ban health strikes. 

Now, stung by National's poll rise and afraid that nurses' strikes will 
dent Labour some more, ministers are sweet-talking NZNO leaders. 

It's an old ruse. H ealth minister A nnette K ing strung NZNO leaders 
along for almost a year with talks about a "pilot project" for their Safe 
Staffing campaign, before pulling the plug last August. 

After long months of hard slog by Lai la H arre and other NZNO 
leaders, nurses' confidence is rising to meet their discontent. 

This mood shift is laying bare the unresolved question of whether 
the union should mainly rely on lobbying, as many NZNO leaders 
think, or on strikes, as most nurses are coming to believe. 

I n September 2002, 92% of U pper N orth I sland NZNO members 
voted to strike. NZNO negotiators called it off at the last minute. 

Those members again voted to strike, and again the negotiators 
called it off, urging them to accept a deal with worse conditions. 

A Ithough ratified, cuts to penal rates caused deep anger. 

I n the Bay of Plenty, many nurses directed their anger at the union. 
The whole delegate network at W hakatane H ospital effectively broke 
away from NZNO in disgust. 

In September 2003, NZNO South Island members voted solidly to 
strike. B ut N Z N O negotiators called it off, pushing a deal with reduced 
penal rates. 

Their move divided union members down the middle, and the 
settlement was ratified by the narrowest margin. A fterwards, many 
were furious. N urses in Nelson started a petition to get their union 
organiser sacked. 

Today, NZNO negotiators in the Lower North Island are following 
the same script. (See pages 8 & 9.) 

But the pressure for strikes is growing. 

If NZNO leaders try to contain that pressure in the hope of winning 
favours from ministers, it could burst out in away that damages the 
union. 
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left forum 


'Partnership forged from below' 



by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Northland socialist, 
unionist & artist 


The "race debate” has sparked conflict 
over the constitution of this country. 

Don Brash claims the Treaty of 
Waitangi has no place in New Zealand's 
constitution. 

A nd the Labour government, under 
pressure from Brash, is backing away 
from the Treaty as New Zealand's 
"founding document”. 

A sked in the N Z H erald if the prin¬ 
ciple of partnership gave M aori co-man¬ 
agement rights at any level of society, 
H elen Clark was blunt: "Not as a mat¬ 
ter of course, no.” 

This rejection of any special partner¬ 
ship between Maori and the Crown - 
theNZ parliament - has come as a shock 
to some Maori, including Labour's 
M aori M Ps. 

Labour had previously made much 
of its partnership with Maori, promis¬ 
ing to respect the "principles of the 
T reaty”. 

B ut, as the seabed and foreshore is¬ 
sue shows, those principles are being 
trampled on. 

Ignoring harsh criticisms from a re¬ 
cent Waitangi Tribunal report on the 
seabed and foreshore which said basic 
human rights were being denied M aori, 
the government is set on continued 
Crown ownership. M any M aori are call¬ 
ing this a 21 st century confiscation. 

The reason L abour has got itself into 
such a mess is because of their commit¬ 
ment to managing capitalism. 

They can't allow any challenge to the 
sovereign right of parliament to control 
and distribute resources as it sees fit. 
Some of this power is delegated to local 
government. 

The original stink about the fore¬ 
shore was the result of M alborough 
councillors handing out aquafarm per¬ 
mits to local pakeha business owners, 
instead of iwi. 

This cuts to the heart of what the gov¬ 
ernment of a capitalist state does. It 
works to "grease the wheels” of capital¬ 
ist profit-making.That's a historical re¬ 
ality. 

I n the 19 th century, M aori were a bar¬ 
rier to establishing a capitalist economy 
in New Zealand. 

The Treaty of Waitangi was little 
more than a tactic used by the British 
to gain a foothold in the "new" land. 

The sovereignty which the British 
Crown assumed after the signing of the 
Treaty - even though the M aori version 
ceded no such thing - only became a re¬ 
ality through the use of force. 

L and was stolen at the point of a gun, 
and legitimated over time in laws passed 
by New Zealand's fledging parliament 
- made up of businessmen. 

There was no partnership - the 
Treaty was ignored by New Zealand's 
rulers. 

II was only on the back of M aori re¬ 
sistance, supported by many working 


class pakeha, that the Treaty was pro¬ 
gressively written into the constitution 
from 1975. 

Historical and present-day griev¬ 
ances have been heard by the Waitangi 
Tribunal, and laws passed requiring 
M aori to be consulted by different lev¬ 
els of government and public institu¬ 
tions. 

But this couldn't be described as 
"power sharing”, since it's been a very 
one-sided "partnership”. The govern¬ 
ment has maintained its authority and 
power, with a little window dressing. 
M eanwhile, M aori continueto languish 
at the bottom of most social statistics. 

D on B rash is now attacking the lim¬ 
ited concessions that government has 
made to M aori.These include: 

■ Some customary rights to land and sea 
resources. 

■ M odest funding of M aori social serv¬ 
ice providers and schools. 

■ The R esource M anagement A ct and 
other lawsrequiringconsultation with 
local iwi - which is particularly hated 
by business. 

Brash has forced Helen Clark and 
L abour onto the back foot.They're hav¬ 
ing difficulty countering him, because 
they wantto be"good managersof capi¬ 
talism". 

So any meaningful power sharing 
with M aori is ruled out. 

N or can L abour deliver major social 
and political benefits to working class 
people in general, for fear of getting off¬ 
side with the corporate bosses. 


D isgruntlement continues and the 
government looks weak. This allows 
room for Brash to set the agenda and 
race ahead in the polls. 

So where does this leave ideas of 
partnership? 

A n elite M aori browntable will con¬ 
tinue to seek deals with the Crown, un¬ 
der both Labour and National.They will 
be focused on "business partnerships" 
with local and foreign capitalists. 

For working class Maori, with or 
without close iwi affiliations, littleTreaty 
settlement cash will trickle down.They 
will have to look elsewhere for justice. 

B rash has opened up a debate about 
partnership and equality in Aotearoa 
New Zealand, shattering the previous 
constitutional consensus between main¬ 
stream politicians. 

This provides an opportunity to de¬ 
bate the future and imagine what real 
partnership might be. 

The capitalist state of New Zealand 
has no legitimacy. It was founded 
through force and is maintained, ulti¬ 
mately, by force. 11 perpetuates inequal¬ 
ity and injustice on the vast majority of 
its citizens. 

What's needed is a partnership 
forged from below. 

A partnership that unites the power 
oftheworkingclassorganised in unions 
withflaxrootsM aori atthehapu and iwi 
level. 

That'sthekind of radical partnership 
that could shake the very foundations 
of the capitalist state. 



Occupy! 

An original artwork by 
VAUGHAN GUNSON, 

author of the article on 
this Left Forum page. 
Vaughan comments: "I 
wanted to show in a 
visual way the link 
between ideas and 
practice. The image and 
text play on the phrase 
'occupy your mind', 
while also referring to 
the direct political 
action of occupying a 
site. It's a reminder that 
we can't just talk about 
changing the world, we 
also have to act.” 

You will receive this 
fine artwork by email if 
you send a donation to 
RAM, which isfighting 
Auckland's corporate 
politicians and tapping 
into the same mood of 
discontent that Don 
Brash aims to direct 
against Maori. Post to 
Box 13-685 Auckland. 
M ake cheque to " RAM ". 
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left forum 


NZ workers & the 1981 Springbok Tour 


by DON FRANKS 

Wellington 
unionist, socialist 
& artist 

In Left Forum (SWM R,M arch 
2004) Chris Trotter asserted 
that workers, unionists and so¬ 
cialists didn't rise to the occa¬ 
sion in the 1981 SpringbokTour 
struggle. 

That opinion is relevant to 
struggles today, because it sug¬ 
gests that maybe organised la¬ 
bour isn't a force for social 
change. 

That view had some cur¬ 
rency among the N ew L eft dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam War. Lifestyle 
anarchists hold it today. 

Chris Trotter claims that 
workers' support for the 
SpringbokTour meant some in¬ 
fluential New Zealand activists 
"abandoned Marxism for the 
Tripod Theory" where "race, 
gender and class comprise the 
separate- but equal - pillarsof 
human oppression". 

That theory did lead some 
activists to uncritical support 
for any utterance of M aori na- 
tionalism or feminism, but 
Chris's history of the Tour is 
misleading over-simplification. 

For Chris it's "undeniable 
fact" that "most working class 
New Zealanders were either 
indifferent, or actively hostile, 
towards the anti-apartheid 
movement". 

H e asks: "Where had the 
unions been during theTour?" 
and "Why hadn't the M arxists 
worked harder to convince 
their 'comrades' about the evils 
of apartheid?" 

It's not "undeniable fact" 
that most of the working class 
were indifferent or actively 
hostile to the anti-Tour move¬ 
ment. 

Like every other section of 
New Zealand society, workers 
and unionists were bitterly di¬ 
vided over thisquestion. I n fact, 
New Zealand unionists of the 
time were in a divided state 
generally. 

Elsewhere in the last 
SWM R, Chris Trotter says: 
"The economic, political and 
social influence of organised 
labour... just twenty years ago 
was large enough to guarantee 
it a central role in the life of our 
nation." 

Beneath that surface ap¬ 
pearance, however, was serious 
internal weakness. 

In his essay Night's Black 
Agents:TheNZLP Since 1984, 
J im Delahunty noted: 

"The unions had long 
started to grow flabby under 
the easy options of compulsory 
unionism. With a few honour- 
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SHIFTING STRUGGLE ON HAMILTON RAILWAYS 


by GRANT MORGAN 

a Hamilton railway worker in 1981 

A high point of the 1981 Tour protests was the 
occupation of Hamilton’s Rugby Park (above) 
which torpedoed the second game. 

The handful of socialists on Hamilton’s 
railways, myself included, did heaps of anti¬ 
apartheid work on our job. The task fell to us 
because our union leaders were hopelessly 
split, which left them passive. 

The debates were firey. One solid (in every 
way) unionist threatened to punch my head in 
if I got in his way at the game. 

On the day, there were many more railway 
workers in the stands watching us occupy the 


middle of the park than there were among the 
masses of protesters. 

In the days after came a wave of violent 
reaction. A group of rugby-mad railway 
workers made plans to trash my home and the 
house of another railway socialist. But another 
group of railway workers came together to 
defend us. They scared the opposing group off. 

Over the next few years, as we socialists 
were prominent in the fight against rail 
cutbacks, all but one of the railway workers 
who in 1981 wanted our blood began to help 
distribute socialist leaflets. 

One confided to me: “I was watching from 
the stand, hating you protesters - but also 
admiring your stand for a principle.” 


able exceptions, unions had 
become inert collectors of 
member subscriptions. This 
situation was not helped by the 
fact that many awards had 
minimum pay rateswhich bore 
no relation to the higher rates 
paid by employers in the post 
war boom, where anxiety for 
profit called for more workers, 
whatever the cost might be. By 
1984 both NZ workers and 
their unions were sitting ducks 
for the attack of capital." 

Leftist-led unions were 
more than subscription collec- 
torsThe largest left presence in 
unions was the Socialist U nity 
Party. B ut SU P politics limited 
union activity to struggle over 
wages 

The party was consistently 
hostileto union involvement in 
political struggle, such as that 
against nuclear ships and the 
SIS secret police. 

When theTour arrived, the 
SU P union network didn't 
translate into a leading anti¬ 
apartheid force. Many hoped 
Labour would stop theTour. 

In 1975 National's populist 
leader Rob M uldoon stormed 
to power, in part by the success¬ 
ful capture of some workers' 
votes. Casting himself as the 
decisive spokesman for the"or- 
dinary bloke", M uldoon ap¬ 
pealed to conservative sections 


of white male workers. 

Labour's leader Bill 
Rowling was derided by 
M uldoon and hissupportersas 
a weak liberal intellectual. In 
fact, M uldoon was particularly 
well read and Rowling was as 
ruthless a politician as Labour 
has produced. But in many 
quarters the popular percep¬ 
tion overcame reality. 

M uldoon didn't appeal to all 
workers. Union militants, in 
particular, hated him. M any of 
them opposed anything he 
stood for, including his apart- 
heidTour. 

I spent 1981 working at 
Ford's Lower H utt assembly 
plant. When the Tour finally 
arrived, our factory organisa¬ 
tion was, to some extent, pre¬ 
pared. 

For years our union had 
spread anti-apartheid material 
and debated the issue at meet- 
ings. It wasn't always easy 
drawing the connections. A s 
one delegate noted at the time: 
"The hard thing isshowing how 
theTour actually helps to sup¬ 
port apartheid." 

Constant anti-Tour agitation 
did pay off. Car assemblers 
walked offthejobto hear black 
South A frican unionistA ndrew 
M olotsane. We later shut down 
the whole industry during the 
day of anti-apartheid action 


organised by theTradesCoun- 
cil. 

Car workers weren't the 
only blue collar protesters in 
town. In a mass act of anti¬ 
apartheid civil disobedience, a 
mixed crowd of Lower H utt 
factory workers blocked the 
E wen B ridge. M any of them 
were arrested, convicted and 
fined. 

Chloride Batteries workers 
protested beneath their own 
huge anti-apartheid banner 
written in E nglish and Samoan. 

0 n 1 st M ay 1981, over 70,000 
kiwismarched against theTour. 
A mong them were the Lower 
H utCity Council worksdepart- 
ment labourers and drivers. 
Those workers struck for the 
whole day in protest at the 
mayor's offer of a civic wel¬ 
come to the apartheid team. 

I doubt that the neighbour¬ 
hood I lived in wastheonly bit 
of the country to experience 
repeated rank-and-file union 
action against theTour. 

Asked about organised la¬ 
bour's part in the anti-apart¬ 
heid struggle, 1981 car assem¬ 
bly union secretary Graeme 
Clarke replied: "Where the 
work was put in, unionists 
joined the protests." 

I believe that lesson can be 
applied to the anti-war move¬ 
ment today. 
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left forum 


‘Intellectuals have questioned doctrinaire Marxism’ 


by PAUL BLAIR 

Secretary of Rotorua People's 
1 Advocacy Centre and longtime 
J social justice campaigner 


C hrisTrotter's article "Ti me to 
re-examine key assumptions'' 
in Left Forum (SWM R,M arch 
2004) presents a challenge not 
just for M arxists, but for the so- 
called “progressive left" in gen¬ 
eral. 

ChrisTrotter displays some 
magnificent ignorance and 
grandiose assumptions about 
the course of human history, 
and the history of colonisation 
in the South Pacific, in his at¬ 
tempt to denigrate the M aori 
sovereignty movement and its 
objectives. 

If Chris would only add to 
hisconsiderable literary prow¬ 
ess by reading The New Zea¬ 
land Wars by professor James 
Belich or The FI istory of New 
Zealand by M ichael King, he 
would discover that "the M aori 
K ing M ovement's attempt to 
divide the sovereignty of N ew 
Zealand in the 1860's" firstly, 
never occurred, and secondly 
what did occur was never de¬ 
feated. 

The K ing M ovement, to¬ 
gether with their allies, resisted 
the invading forces of general 
Cameron when he marched his 
thousands of British troops 
across the Mangatawhiri 
Bridge to wage war against 
M aori sovereignty in the K ing 
Country. 

I t's pure revisionism to sug¬ 
gest that somehow it was the 
villainous M aori who were out 
to “divide New Zealand's sov¬ 
ereignty" rather than the in¬ 
vading B ritish forces, who were 
desperately trying to crush 
M aori resistance to the illegal 
colonialist war being waged 
against them. 

The British forces never 
won "victory" on the battle¬ 
field. M aori were never "con¬ 
quered" by the forces of inva¬ 
sion and colonisation. The 
struggle for Maori self-deter¬ 
mination and the honouring of 
theguaranteescontained in the 
Treaty of Waitangi have contin¬ 
ued unabated. 

Maori have pursued those 
objectives ever since through 
all the political means at their 
disposal, by way of continuous 
dissent and resistance. 

The claim that M aori na¬ 
tionalists seek to establish "a 
federal state composed of au- 
tonomoustribal zonesand gov¬ 
erned according to the values 
of traditional Maori society", 
and that such values"run coun¬ 
ter to the entire trajectory of 
human progress since the E n- 
lightenment", could easily have 
been something penned by 
Pauline FI anson if it wasn'tfor 
all the big words! 

Maori nationalism contin¬ 
ues to try to engage the domi¬ 
nant Pakeha culture in debate 
around the genuine expression 


of M aori sovereignty and the 
myriad forms that such sover- 
eignty could take in a 
postmodern world. 

The Enlightenment in¬ 
cluded the birth of imperialism, 
colonialism, white racial 
supremacism and all the 
Eurocentric crusades against 
the "savages" and "barbarians" 
of A frica, A merica and, of 
course, the South Pacific. 

The E nlightenment also 
ushered in the"Grand Narra¬ 
tives" of science, the measuring 
of skull sizes and noses to sup¬ 
port the absolute truths of the 
superiority of the great White 
R ace. 

The grand narrative of doc- 
trinaire Marxism assured 
M aori and women that racism 
and sexism could only be de¬ 
feated by defeating capitalism 
itself. Only the victory of social¬ 
ism could bring emancipation 
for women and M aori. The 
only way forward was to sub¬ 
ordinate gender and race issues 
to the great socialist project. 

D espite the "E nlighten¬ 
ment", A ristotle's metaphysics 
and logic and Euclid's geom¬ 
etry held sway over E urope for 
2,000 years. It wasn't until the 
middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that E uropean science dis¬ 
covered the very useful con¬ 
cept of the" relativity of truth", 
and consequently theseedsfor 
the demise of rigid belief in ab¬ 
solutist grand narratives were 
sown. 

New Zealand intellectuals 
of the "left" variety didn't 
abandon M arxism for the "Tri¬ 
pod Theory" of gender, race, 
and class, as C hrisTrotter sug¬ 
gests. 

From the 1960s to the 
present day, intellectuals have 
questioned doctrinaire Marx¬ 
ism that painted a grand uni¬ 
fied theory of everything 
where the "proletariat would 
become the gravediggers of the 
bourgeoisie as surely as night 
follows day". 

"Gramscian" intellectuals 
or "organised intellectuals", 
not just in New Zealand but 
worldwide, have been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by 
postmodern thought that has 
acted as a brake on the arro¬ 
gant, unsubstantiated, absolut¬ 
ist beliefs around male and 
white Western supremacy. 

ChrisTrotter,through many 


twists and turns, reveals his 
own deeply held views. It 
seemsthat he truly laments the 
passing of the modernists and 
their grand narratives of 
E urocentric grandeur. 

The recognition of other 


world views as equally valid, 
the recognition that A ristote- 
lian metaphysics and beliefs in 
virgin births should have no 
more than equal value along¬ 
side "animist superstition", is 
anathema to ChrisTrotter. 

Don Brash would take 
some comfort from C hris's ar¬ 
ticle,and so will many ordinary 
New Zealand workers. 

When one is convinced of 
the superiority of one's "ra¬ 
tional" cultural heritage over 
another culture's "animist su¬ 
perstition", what can we call 
this? Racism? 

Why not? 



lGrf\( 



Some Maori activists, like the one above, are 
calling fora "sovereign" Maori nation. Left media 
commentator ChrisTrotter, in last month's Left 
Forum, criticised the Maori sovereignty movement. 

M any leftists felt such debates were for M aori 
alone. This complacency hasn't survived the 
electrifying impact of Don Brash's "race" speech. 

Socialist Worker believes that Brash hit a nerve 
with many grassroots people who feel excluded 
from decision-making. His call for "one law for all" 
and an end to "special privileges" has provided a 
focus for mass discontent - Maori. 

As leftists, we know it's a false focus. We know 
the real culprits are the corporate bosses and 
politicians, including Brash, whose divide-and-rule 
tactics protect their special privileges. But are we 
getting to the political guts of things? Are we 
connecting with popular discontent? 

With Brash ripping up the Treaty of Waitangi, 
and Helen Clark retreating from a "partnership 
between Maori and the Crown", a constitutional 
void confronts the capitalist state. 

Leftists need to be at the forefront of this 
constitutional debate, hammering out a broad 
political alternative to capitalism's rulers. 

Left Forum exists to air such viewpoints. So 
write what you think and send it into Left Forum, 
socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland. 
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workers voice 


University staff fight 
for national bargaining 

articles by AUS activist 

A s we go to press, university staff around the country are 
taking ten days of "protest action" against their employers' 
opposition to national bargaining. 

A ssociation of U niversity Staff (A U S) members have been 
postering campuses in support of their demands. 

They've been bombarding university vice-chancellors and 
tertiary education minister Steve M aharey with messages 
demanding a national agreement and increased funding. 

If these protests fail to shift the government and university 
bosses,AUS has decided on one strike day each week for five 
weeks starting in April. 

A nd if that doesn't work, there will be a solid week of strike 
action in M ay. 


Divisive tactics 

A big positive has been co¬ 
operation between student 
activists and AUS members. 

This has blunted attempts 
by university bosses to divide 
and rule by claiming student 
fees would have to rise to 
pay for staff wage rises. 

Victoria University student 
president Amanda Hill says: 
"Students recognise the 
need for high quality staff 
and will support any 
industrial action." 

Student activists have 
been staunch in their 
support of the AUS 
campaign, and the union has 
been replying in kind. On 
AUS fundraisers, a petition 
to support national 
bargaining was side-by-side 
with a petition to support 
liveable allowancesfor all 
students. 

University bosses have also 
been trying to turn staff 
against each other. For 
instance, Victoria University 
is offering an extra 1% for 
academic staff who rank 
highest in "performance 
based research fund" scores. 

Management claim this is 
funding "excellence rather 
than mediocrity". But the 
union sees it as a bid to 
break university workers' 
solidarity. 


REAL PARTNER 

M ost university staff are right 
behind their union'scampaign 
for national bargaining. 

Staff were solid at the Vic¬ 
toria U niversity stopwork, but 
questioned whether a gradual 
"ramping up" of action would 
be effective. 

Some said they didn't think 
university managers would 
take anything short of a strike 
seriously. 

U nion officials are hoping 
that a campaign of gradually 
escalating action will make the 
government take their side 
against university bosses. 

T hey reason that, if the gov¬ 
ernment could be prodded into 
offering increased funding and 
supporting a national agree¬ 
ment, university management 
would have to give way. 

Last year, A U S delegations 
puttheir case to cabinet minis¬ 
ters, who made nice noises but 
offered no firm support. 

The February edition of So- 
cialistWorker M onthly R eview 
called for co-operation be¬ 
tween staff and students, when 
AUS leaders were still looking 
for a "joint approach" with 
management to put pressure 
on government. 

M anagement promises to 
research a "white paper" on in¬ 
creased funding turned out to 
be conditional on unions giv¬ 
ing up the campaign for a na¬ 
tional agreement. 

Students are proving a 
much more trustworthy part¬ 
ner for staff than management. 


ACTING TOGETHER 

A cting together, staff and students can challenge Labour's 
strategy of turning universities into servants of big business. 

Together, staff and students can challenge low pay and 
high fees. 

Together, students and staff can work out better ways of 
running universities for the public good. 


Join union blitz 
on Burger King 

by MIKE TREEN 

Organiser for Unite workers union 

U nite workers 
union recently 
launched a 
campaign to 
unionise 
workers 
throughout 
New Zealand's 
fast food industry. 

We've been 

signing up workers at Restaurant Brands (Call 
Centre, KFC and Pizza H ut) and Burger King. 

Between Friday 24A pril and Sunday 26A pril, 
we hope volunteers across the country will visit all 
62 Burger King outlets. 

Volunteers can "adopt" a local outlet to visit 
several times and talk with the workers about 
joining the union. 

• Please register as a volunteer. Simply 
email help@unite.org.nz or phone 0800 2 
UNITE or (09) 361 6990. We will talk over 
how you can help. 

At Restaurant Brands Call Centre in 
A uckland, U nite has signed up 80 members - a big 
majority of these part-time and casualised 
workers. We're close to settling a collective 
agreement. 

Through this agreement, we hope to get rid of 
youth rates and give workers more job security. 

We also have an active delegates' committee. 

We've signed over 150 workers at KFC outlets 
in Auckland, plus a similar number at the 27 
Burger King stores. 

But lots more needs to be done, since each 
store can have 30 casualised workers on irregular 
shifts.To reach them all will require three or four 
visits to each store on different days. 

Signing up Burger K ing staff and getting a 
collective agreement there will be stage one of a 
broader fast food campaign. 

We will be going to KFC, Pizza Hut and 
M cDonalds in the months ahead. If you don't 
have a Burger King in your area, it's fine to start 
on these other companies. 

The workers are mostly on the minimum wage 
and have very few rights over hours of work. 
They're often treated badly by managers. 

W hen we speak with them, the majority are 
keen to get a collective agreement. 

The essence of our approach is to show the 
advantages of U nite negotiating a collective 
agreement with the company. Workers are 
powerless to negotiate an individual contract. 

We have a range of material that can be used 
and adapted for your area, including sign-up 
sheets, a sample dialogue between a U nite rep and 
a fast food worker and a special B urger K ing 
leaflet. 

G et in touch.This is an exciting campaign that 
can make a big difference to the lives of 
thousands of workers - particularly the young and 
casualised who aren't getting a fair deal. 
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workers voice 


Why nurses should vote 
'No' on new pay offer 



Lower North Island members 
of the nurses' union, NZNO, 
are again being asked to vote 
on a pay deal as we go to press. 

The new vote on the multi¬ 
employer collective agreement 
comes after nurses soundly re¬ 
jected the previous pay offer 
and voted to strike. 

H alf of the more than 4,000 
union members voted in Feb¬ 
ruary's ballot - the highest 
turnout in years. A nd the vote 
was a clear two to one against. 

The value of the offer that 
was rejected amounted to an ex¬ 
tra $25 million a year across the 
seven health boards. At $26.1 
million, the offer nursesare vot¬ 
ing on at the end of M arch is 
worth little more. 

This fact is once again be¬ 
ing hidden by the employers 
behind a dizzying array of ta¬ 
bles and timelines. 

M any nurses spent days in 
February tapping on their cal¬ 
culators before they realised 


the first offer was no good. 

0 ne member of the negoti¬ 
ating team described it as an of¬ 
fer aimed to divide. R egistered 
nurses were offered bigger rises 
than lower-paid enrolled nurses 
and health care assistants 


M onday-to-Friday workers 
were lured with increased base 
rates while shift workers were 
to be hit with cuts to penal rates. 

B ut nurses across the L ower 
N orth I sland showed great unity 
and rejected it. 


N ow an argument that's be¬ 
ing put up is that nurses aren't 
united enough to strike solidly. 
The evidence, however, suggests 
otherwise. 

It's also been said that strik¬ 
ing nurses could lose public sup¬ 
port. Yet the latest poll, taken 
last year, showed that three- 
quarters back the campaign. 

Some on the negotiating 
team privately admit that it was 
wrong to call off the strike on 
February 13 and to push mem¬ 
bers to accept a poor offer. 

The NZNO's bargaining 
strategy, overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported by members, is for eve¬ 
ryone to get the “best of the 
best". 

Auckland has the highest 
base pay, while penal ratesinthe 
L ower N orth I sland are tops. 

If nurses stay united and 
strike, they can win Auckland 
base rates for all without losing 
penals- and then help others to 
get them too. 


— TWO VIEWPOINTS — 


Negotiating team 

■ “Why didn't the negotiating team serve 
notice of strike action? Because the law 
requires employees of essential servicesto 
attend mediation and attempt to resolve 
outstanding issues prior to industrial ac¬ 
tion." 

■ “The NZNO negotiating team met the 
Lower North Island Employer Representa¬ 
tives on March 8 to receive their response 
to the three key issues... 

1. The top stepsof the Enrol led Nurse Scale 
and the Health Care Assistant/Hospital 
Aide Scale not equitable with the increase 
to the top step RN Scale. 

2. The reduction of weekend penal rates... 

3. The reduced rate for Capital & Coast 
Health CCP [Clinical Career Pathway] al¬ 
lowances... 

We are able to report that significant 
progress was made on these issues." 

■ “The NZNO negotiating team believes 
that the proposed settlement would not 
be further improved by industrial action 
at thistime due to the government's posi¬ 
tion on District Health Board funding." 


Socialist Worker 


■ Labour's Employment RelationsAct keepsall but one of National's 
anti-strike clauses. Now Labour wants to add clause 100D, allowing 
them to ban health strikes. But, as yet, there's no law against “essen¬ 
tial" services staff striking after mediation. On 1 March the negoti¬ 
ating team said: “If no movement is made we will file notice of our 
intention to strike as per the resolutions voted on at stopworks". It 
was they, along with selected District Health Board delegates, who 
decided there was “adequate" movement on outstanding issues. 

■ There has been some progress on “three key issues", particularly 
pay for enrolled nursesand health care assistants. Butthedollarvalue 
of the offer is worth little more. M uch of the progress has come from 
cuts elsewhere. For example, nurses on step RN2 of CCDHB's Clinical 
Career Pathway, who are the majority, will now get the full pay rise 
only if they have five or more yearsof service with Capital & Coast. For 
those under five years, the new offer is worse than the last. Cuts in 
penalsstill eat into base rate risesfor many. Guaranteeing that no-one 
will take home a pay cut is hardly significant progress. 

■ The negotiating team told some stopworks that serving strike 
notice on 13 February, even though it was later withdrawn, forced 
the employers to improve their offer. So there's every reason to be¬ 
lieve that a strike now could improve the offer more. District Health 
Boards run deficits so they can keep spending in other areas. Why not 
on fair pay for nurses? And how better to change the government's 
position on DHB funding than thousandsof angry nurses striking and 
marching to parliament? 
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workers voice 


Nurses aim for national bargaining 


From the end of A pril, nurses across the 
country will be voting in a national wage 
bargaining process for the first time since 
1991. 

M ore than two years i n the maki ng, eve¬ 
ryone in the NZNO nurses' union knows 
that a lot hangs in the balance. 

NZNO's Fair Pay Campaign, seeking 
parity with teachers and police along with 
a return to national bargaining, has 
inspired nurses nationwide. 

U nion membership has surged to an all- 
time high. NZNO activists who "burned 
out" in the 1990s are being reborn and 
workplace organisation rebuilt. 

Success in the campaign could be the 
biggest step forward for the union move¬ 
ment since 1991, when the Employment 
ContractsA ct hammered workers. 

Already other unions are following 
NZNO's lead, pushing for multi-employer 
collective agreements (MECAs) and 
national bargaining. A nd the stakes are 
even higher than that. 

While the rich keep getting richer, life 
for most workers hasn't got better under 
Labour. 

At the grassroots there's now deep dis¬ 
content, which has been tapped by N ation- 
al's D on B rash. FI e's trying to direct that 
discontent against M aori in a divisive bid 
for power. 

National blames the health crisis on 
"special treatment" for M aori, who in fact 
have the worst health statistics in N Z. 

The success of the NZN 0's campaign 
in addressing the real cause - long years 
of under-funding - will help to expose the 
false claims of National. 

Some are suggesting, however, that if 
Lower North Island (LNI) nurses don't 
settle their M ECA soon, it may hurt the 
national campaign. 


WhentheLNI negotiating team recom¬ 
mended the last offer in February, for 
instance, they argued: 

"We will need to start any national 
process as early as mid-A pril when a bal¬ 
lot of members would need to be under¬ 
taken. It is in this context that the LNI 
negotiating team ask you to consider care¬ 
fully the proposed settlement." 

But LNI nurses don't have to step back 
from industrial action and settle for less. 

Facing a strike by 4,000 nurses, employ- 
erswould be under huge pressure to make 
a better offer. 

A nd the government, confronting the 
biggest health strike si nee the 1980s, would 
beunder similar pressure to open itspurse. 

E ven if they don't rush to settle by late 
April, there's no legal barrier to stop 
nurses breaking off negotiations with LNI 
health boards and going straight into na¬ 
tional bargaining along with everyone else. 

LNI nurses won't help the national cam¬ 
paign by selling themselves short. 

Just the opposite. If LNI nurses feel rail¬ 
roaded into accepting a poor offer, their 
anger could turn on their negotiators and 
organisers. 

This could undermine the fighting unity 
of all NZNO members in the lead-up to 
national bargaining, weakening the whole 
Fair Pay campaign. 

The government is watching the LNI 
negotiations closely. Ministry of Health 
officials have already stepped in once to 
stop them breaking down. 

If Labour sees nurses are determined, 
they're more likely to agree to NZNO's 
demands for parity with teachers and po¬ 
lice when national bargaining starts. 

The best that LNI nurses can do to 
strengthen the national campaign isto fight 
hard for a better deal. 


Tale of revolt 

• November & December 2003 

Negotiations involving Lower 
North Island nurses begin. 
Stopwork meetings strongly 
endorse the union's claims. 

The early meetings aren't so 
well attended as those later, but a 
sign of nurses' will to fight is a 
98% vote in favour of striking. 

• January 2004 

Employers offer close to Auckland 
rates for top step of the RN scale, 
but for most a bigger pay gap 
would remain. Employers say they 
can't move any more because of 
government funding constraints. 

On 29Janurary, NZNO serves 
strike notice. Employers suddenly 
offer more. CCDFIB agrees to 
annual pay increments not tied to 
appraisal under the CCP. 

Wairarapa and Wanganui DFIBs 
say they can't afford any more 
and threaten to pull out of the 
MECA. NZNO demands they stay 
in. Pressure goes on the 
government. 

Health minister Annette King 
meets privately with the two 
DFIBs. Afterwards, they sign up to 
the employers' second offer. The 
DFIBs once more say they've 
reached their budget limit. 

• February 

After intense debate within the 
negotiating team, they decide on 5 
February to lift strike notice and 
put the second offer to nurses. 

Stopwork meetingsdiscussthe 
proposed settlement. Voting starts 
a week later. The offer is strongly 
recommended by the negotiating 
team, but at some ratification 
meetingsthe NZNO organiser 
won't endorse it. 

• March 

NZNO announces that members 
have voted to reject the offer. 

On high turnout, the vote was 
two-to-one. The negotiating team 
say they always doubted it would 
be accepted and promise to file 
strike notice unless members' 
issues are addressed. 

Employers make a third offer on 
8 March, again saying they've 
reached the limit of what they can 
afford. 

NZNO negotiators consult with 
delegates. CCDFIB and Hutt Valley 
delegates say to strike, but are 
out-voted. So the third offer goes 
to ratification meetings. 


TENSIONS 

Tensions are 
rising inside 
NZNO over an 
unresolved 
question: 
Should nurses 
rely mainly on 
lobbying or 
strikes? Turn 
to editorial on 
page 3. 
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fighting war 


The world says no to war 



A message to Helen, Auckland 


Several million protesters took to the 
streets around the world on 20 March, 
anniversary of the US invasion of Iraq. 

People in almost 600 cities over 60 
countries, including Japan, Korea, Italy, 
India, Spain, Britain, Germany, France, 
Poland, Australia, Indonesia, Canada, 
America, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Iran, Egypt and South Africa, 
called for UStroopsto get out of Iraq. 

Rome saw the biggest single turnout 
of one million. 

Significantly, the numbers protesting 
in 300 American cities outstripped the 
expectations of organisers. 

In New York, the march stretched for 
45 blocks. The 100,000 taking part 
chanted “Occupation is a crime from 
Iraq to Palestine” and “Bring the troops 
home now”. 

One of the organisers, Mara 
Verheyden-Hilliard, reported: “The 
streets of New York were filled with 
people united in their opposition to the 
Bush programme of war, conquest and 
empire. Members of the Arab and 
Muslim communities marched shoulder 
to shoulder with military families and 
veterans demanding an end to the 
occupation of Iraq.” 

There were 20,000 protesters in Los 
Angeles, 50,000 in San Francisco and 
10,000 in Chicago. 

Military families and veterans led a 
march of 1,500 to the Fort Bragg 
military base in North Carolina. 

“People around the United States 
recognise that they have been lied to by 
the Bush administration,” said student 
organiser Peta Lindsay. 


WELLINGTON 



by DON FRANKS 

After a hard-hitting anti-war rap from 
R enata and Felicity, well over 500 people 
marched as the Brass Razoo solidarity 
band played the I nternationale. 

11 was the biggest protest turnout in the 
country. 

The main banner read “End NZ sup¬ 
port for Bush's wars”. 

C hanting“0 ccupation is not liberation" 
and “Free,free Palestine", the march pro¬ 
ceeded to the Cenotaph. 

FI ere there were speeches denouncing 
the U S occupation of I raq, along with I raqi 
poetry and the ritual demolition of a U S 
weapon of mass destruction. 

A Ithough numbers were down from a 
year ago, they indicate a solid core of re¬ 
sistance that can be built on. 

Wellington's demonstration was mostly 
the product of hard work by PeaceA ction 
Wellington, such as continual leafleting 
and postering. 

AUCKLAND 

350 marched to the sound of a samba band, 
calling for NZ forces to be withdrawn. 

The march was mostly young. There 
were banners representing Epsom Girls 
Grammar Peace Group and Mt Roskill 
G rammar School. 

Radical left groups had a high profile, 
rangingfrom A lliance placardsto anarchist 
flags. 

A part from a speech by veteran union¬ 
ist B ill A ndersen, unions were invisible. 

ROTORUA 

15 activists took an anti-war letter signed 
by 400 citizens to the L abour Party office. 

CHRISTCHURCH 

300 took partin a colourful and noisydem- 
onstration. 

They chanted "A nti-Bush, anti-Blair, 
anti-war everywhere" and carried placards 
like “Stop mad cowboy disease". 

There was no obvious union presence 
on the march. 

Claire Dann, Peace A ction Network 
spokesperson, said sending N Z troops and 
frigates “only encourages the U S to try it 
all again". 


‘Bring back the troops now!’ 



JILL OVENS 

Alliance president 

Extracts from speech 
at Wellington protest 


Amid all the lies of the US and British 
occupiers of Iraq, there is one truth. 

George Bush and Tony Blair went 
into Iraq to make the world safe for 
capitalism. 

It had nothing to do with 
bringing “freedom” to Iraqis. What 
freedom do Iraqis have one year on? 
Freedom from Saddam? Yes, and 
most Iraqis seem pleased about that. 

But... freedom for women? In 
December, the governing council 
voted to repeal a 1959 law 
protecting women's rights, to be 
replaced by strict application of the 
Sharia. Its repeal would never have 
happened without the okay of Paul 
Bremer, the US envoy. 

Freedom to work? 70% of Iraqi 
workers, about one million, are 
unemployed. In January, four were 
killed by British forces during a 
protest in Basra for jobs and social 
security. 

Freedom of association? In 
December, US troops raided the 


fledgling Iraqi Federation of Trade 
Unions office. They smashed 
windows, seized documents, even 
tore down posters condemning 
terrorism. 

Iraq's economy has collapsed. The 
public sector has been dismantled. 
International capitalists are chafing 
at the bit to exploit the privatising 
opportunities created by the 
destruction of infrastructure. 

Facing the need to build a new 
society from scratch, Iraqi men and 
women and their unions must 
overcome enormous challenges. They 
need our help and support. 

International solidarity is what's 
needed - not troops. Bring back the 
troops now! 
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fighting war 


US troops bogged down 


by ROHAN PEARCE 

Australian socialist 

One year since George Bush 
announced the invasion of 
Iraq, the plans for an imperial 
“newA merican century” have 
come seriously unhinged. 

A merica is bogged down in 
Iraq, facing disquiet at home 
about the rising U S body count 
and an insurgency that the 
most powerful army in the 
world has failed to defeat. 

But, unless forced out by 
Iraqi resistance or a domestic 
political crisis,the U S will stick 
it out in I raq until it has its 
prize - the oil, a stable client 
regime in Baghdad and the 
ability to use I raq as a staging 
post for strengthening US 
domination of the M iddle E ast. 

The deaths of occupation 
troops, now well over 650, cou¬ 
pled with revelations that there 
were no weapons of mass de¬ 
struction, have taken a hefty 
toll on Bush's home support. 

A 7 M arch poll showed that 
53% disapproved of the way 
Bush was handling Iraq, while 
44% felt that the war on I raq 
hadn't been worth fighting. 

W hen it comes to the I raqi 
population, as the Christian 
Science M onitor notes,the U S 
government's dilemma is: 
"How to grant self rule to I ra- 
qisas promised, while keeping 
overall control. D espite rheto- 
ricfrom Washington that it will 
transform Iraq into a demo¬ 
cratic beacon in the M ideast, 
few I raqisbelievethe U S issin- 


cere." 

The most spectacular US 
failure is the inability of its 
carefully groomed, well 
funded, de facto government, 
the I raqi National Congress,to 
develop any credibility or so¬ 
cial base. 

A t the root of Washington's 
problems in Iraq is that the 


I raqi population has not been 
defeated. 

L ittle more than a week af¬ 
ter the US took Baghdad, a 
protest organised by the I raqi 
National United Movement 
filled the streets.The crowd of 
several hundred thousand 
chanted: "No Bush, no 
Saddam, yes, yes to Islam!” 


Since the beginning of the 
year there's been a resurgence 
of attacks on occupation forces 
by the Iraqi resistance. 

A leaked report by the U S 
A gency for I nternational D e- 
velopment revealed that the 
number of attacks by I raqi re¬ 
sistance forces in January was 
the highest since September. 


‘Outnumbered, exhausted, in over our heads’ 

"Somewhere down the line, 
we became an occupation 
force in [Iraqi] eyes. We 
don't feel like heroes any 
more... We are 
outnumbered. We are 
exhausted. We are in over 
our heads.” 

■ ISAAC KINDBLADE, a US 

Army private in Iraq. 

" For the last six months I 
have participated in what I 
believe to be the great 
modern lie: Operation Iraqi 
Freedom... I can no longer 
justify my service for what I 
believe to be half-truths and 
bold lies.” 

■ TIM PREDMORE, a soldier 
in Iraq with the US 101st 
Airborne Division. 

"You and your Halliburton 
cronies have found the oil 
wellsand will undoubtedly 
keep your blood-stained 
gains. Our sorrow, your 
gain.” 

■ DIETZ SLAVENAS, mother 
of a USsoldier killed in Iraq, 

"You killed my son" - grim New York placard, 20 March j n a letter to George Bush. 



Australia polices the South Pacific 


by TOM ORSAG 

Australian socialist & Pacific analyst 

Australian prime minister John Howard re¬ 
cently announced the formation of an “in¬ 
ternational unit” of the Australian Federal 
Police (AFP). 

He described the new force as “a special 
500-member international unit of Common¬ 
wealth and state police officers that could 
be deployed anywhere in the region”. 

The unit would be the basis of a South 
Pacific regional police. Its cost is $A120 
million before it even leaves Australia. 

The Australian Strategic Policy Institute 
(APSI), a Defence Department think thank, 
published the policy document which out¬ 
lines the reasons for forming the unit. 

Its authors are Ellie Wainwright of the 
ASPI and John MacFarlane, former Direc¬ 
tor of Intelligence with the AFP. They say 


the nature of policing incorporates a dual 
role. 

Police try to operate “within the com¬ 
munity with consent”. 

But, if this fails, there’s the mailed fist: 
“Australian police overseas deployments 
might well need to bring riots and mob vio¬ 
lence under control.” 

“Deployed police,” they say, “should 
therefore have access to more substantial 
capability including riot control equipment.” 

Aid and development programmes do 
not maintain law and order in themselves, 
and in some situations something more ro¬ 
bust is also required,” they say. 

The document argues that a “gap” exists 
in “Australia’s capacity to respond interna¬ 
tionally, and this gap lay between the po¬ 
lice and the military”. 

“This capability gap has not been Aus¬ 
tralia’s problem alone. Other states are also 


wrestling with it. Some states, for example 
Italy and France, fill the gap with paramili¬ 
tary police.” 

So Australia, according to the APSI, 
should have the equivalent of a CRS or 
Carabinieri to police Pacific Island states, 
will all the lethal force that implies. 

That’s not surprising. After Australia sent 
2,000 troops to the Solomons last July, Hugh 
White, the ASPI director and author of Aus¬ 
tralia’s Defence White Paper of 2000, pub¬ 
licly pushed for a standing Australian re¬ 
gional riot police. 

After reports of Australia’s takeover of 
Papua New Guinea’s police force last year, 
White stated: 

“Between the traditional ‘hard power’ 
provided by armed force, and the ‘soft 
power’ of trade, aid and human links, there 
is a new requirement. Call it ‘firm power’ - 
softer than the military, tougher than aid.” 
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culture with class 


CLASS STRUGGLE IN HOLLYWOOD 

The birth of the Oscars 


by DEAN PARKER 

As the curtain fell on the era of the silent 
movies and the 1930s began, the only 
unions in the movie industry were the 
small and quiet craft union, the 
M usicians' U nion, and the much bigger 
I nternational A lliance of Theatrical 
Stage E mployees, which covered the 
trade and technical groups - electricians, 
carpenters, engineers, lighting 
technicians. 

The talent - writers, actors, directors - 
wern't organised. A nd that, in fact, is 
how the annual A cademy A wards came 
about. 

The A cademy A wards were the 
creation of I rvingThalberg, the driving 
force behind M etro G oldwyn M ayer. 

Thalberg wanted to emphasise the 
non-union character of the movie 
industry by creating an “A cademy of 
M otion Picture A rts& Sciences".This 
would bring together, in body and soul, 
the executive producers who did the 
hiring and firing and the "esteemed 
actors, writers and directors" who were 
hired and fired. 

A s it still does today, the A cademy 
honoured its members with dinners and 
annual affairs where it presented awards 
for the best films, best performances, best 
direction and best scripts, and hailed the 


winnersas"artists". But its role back in 
the '20s and '30s was to function as a 
form of company union. 

The stock explanation for the 
eventual arrival of the Screen W riters' 

G uild is an intriguing twist on a very 
20th century industrial phenomenon - 
technological change.The talkies arrived. 

A long with the talkies, H ollywood 
producers needed writers adept at 
dialogue rather than titles. So they 
recruited playwrights, novelists and 
journalists from the literate cities, New 
York and Chicago. 

A nd these writers brought with them 
a strong union background. 

They were writers like the wonderful 
D orothy Parker, who advised everyone: 
"Looking to theA cademy for 
representation is like trying to get laid in 
your mother's house. Somebody is 
always in the parlour, watching." 

A t a meeting where an inflated 
screenwriter put forward the view that 
creative writers didn't need a union, it 
was D orothy Parker to the fore again, 
shouting out:"If you're a creative writer, 

I'm Q ueen M arie of fucking R omania." 

B ut, ultimately, there were other 
factors in the unionisation of H ollywood 
besides wise-cracking alcoholics. 

First, and most obviously, the talent 
wasn't dispersed or isolated. It was hired 


in bulk. (It's no coincidence that the 
unionisation of scriptwriters in N ew 
Zealand occurred in the same year as the 
launch ofourfirstTV soap opera.) 

W riters were placed in writers' blocks 
where everyone could feel disgruntled 
collectively. Samuel G oldwyn was 
reputed to sneak round to the block at 
MGM and crouch under the window, just 
in case one of the dozen or so typewriters 
inside wasn't clacking busily away. 

Studio writers recorded how D orothy 
Parker once hurled herself at the 
window of the Paramount block and 
wailed to the world outside:"Please! 

H elp us out of here! We're sane, just like 
you!" 

Second, there was the example of the 
wage cuts. 

In March 1933, Louis M ayer, "red¬ 
eyed and unshaven" - we have an eye¬ 
witness account here - summoned his 
employees and began to speak: "My 
friends." H e then "broke down, stricken; 
he held out his hands, supplicating, bereft 
of words." The worst had happened. 

M etro G oldwyn M ayer had run out of 
cash. "The depression." M ayer haltingly 
explained there would have to be a 50% 
pay cut all round. 

A s M ayer, in tears, left the meeting he 
was heard to whisper to an aide:"H ow 
did I go?" 



CRISIS CONCESSIONS TO WORKERS 

Franklin D. Roosevelt (left) was born into the US 
ruling class. Confronted by the Great Depression of 
the 1930s, however, he stood for the presidency on 
a New Deal ticket that sparked fanatical hatred 
from America's bosses. 

The New Deal aimed to drag American 
capitalism out of economic crisis and class war by a 
massive state-funded public works programme 
coupled with concessions to starving workers to 
head them off from revolution. 

During FDR's 1932 campaign, cheering crowds 
carried placards like "Abolish bread lines-vote for 
Roosevelt". Desperate people in the working and 
middle classes gave him a landslide victory. 

Early in his presidency, Roosevelt passed a law 
giving representatives of the majority of a 
workforce the authority to be exclusive bargaining 
agents for all the staff in contract talks. 

This union-friendly law was to play a major role 
in the bitter dispute between film writers and 
Hollywood bosses. In the immortal words of writer 
Dorothy Parker (top right), relying on the film 
bosses' company union was "like trying to get laid 
in your mother's house. Somebody is always in the 
parlour, watching." 

Confronting the creative workers were ruthless 
movie moguls like Irving Thalberg (centre), Samuel 
Goldwyn (near right) and Louis Mayer. 
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F.D.R. BRANDS ‘MALEFACTORS OF WEALTH 1 


Seen As .Backing 
To Jackson and lckes 


PEOPLES® WORLD 

fmr JicaHu, 


• The first-ever edition of the American Communist Party daily newspaper People's World, published on 
New Year's Day 1938, praised US president Franklin D. Roosevelt in its front page banner headline. The 
Communist Party, which led the Screen Writers Guild and many other unions, were beneficiaries of FDR's 
union-friendly legislation. But the Stalinist party's readiness to become "part of the system" led to a turn 
away from grassroots independence towards bureaucratic integration with the capitalist state. 


W hile others took the cuts, the trades 
and technical union, the I nternational 
A lliance of Theatrical Stage E mployees, 
flatly refused, stood firm, and won the 
day. 

So you had this shining example. 

W riters, actors and directors saw that 
individual contracts didn't mean a thing 
when you were dealing with the studios. 
You needed a collective backed with 
collective action. 

Third factor, and it turned out to be a 
crucial one, was that an administration 
friendly to unions had just moved into 
Washington. This was the New Deal 
R oosevelt administration. 

Thus, in 1933, writers - and, in fact, 
actors and directors - began resigning 
from the Academy and looking to 
themselves. 

D rink! D rink! D rink! D rink! 

Write your masterpiece! 

Till twenty thousand pages have been 
filled! 

They'll all be thrown away 
B ut the producers have to pay 
The members of the Screen Writers' 

G uild! 

B ut the producers wouldn't pay. 

A ttempts to negotiate with the 
producers and studios failed utterly.The 
bosses just didn't want to know - of 
course. 

The patient writers became fed up. 

M ild-mannered D udley N ichols caused a 
major shock when, in 1936, he refused to 
accept an 0 scar for B est Screenplay 
(The I nformer) because of the 
A cademy's continuing attempts to stop a 
screenwriters' guild being formed. (We 
shouldn't shower him with too much 
praise - he later changed his mind.) 

The Screen W riters' G uild now hurled 
down the gauntlet. A vote was taken that 
all writers would refrain from signing 
contracts for any script work that would 
extend beyond a strike date set at M ay 
1938.The G uild also announced plans to 
join forces with the two east coast unions 


that represented writers. 

0 ne big union, one big strike. 

The studio heads struck back. First 
they embarked upon the usual red scare 
- communists were running the Screen 
Writers' Guild. Quite true. 

Second, they put the word around 
that an amalgamated writers' union 
would see east coast big-shots pushing 
the west around. 

B ut it was their third response that 
proved killingly effective.They set up 
and fostered their own union, a 
compliant company union, a yellow 
union, and favoured those who joined it 
with work. It was theA cademy all over 
again and dealt a bitter, almost fatal, 
blow to those struggling to organise an 
independent, democratic writers' union. 

Let's just pause here and take our 
attention off the writers for a minute or 
two. It wasn't just writers who'd moved 
west from N ew York and C hicago. 

By 1936, possibly earlier, the leaders 
of the I nternational A ffiliation of 
Theatrical Stage E mployees, the large 
trade and technical union that had so 
staunchly rebuffed the pay cuts of 1933, 
had begun taking kick-backs from the 
studios. 

The studios claimed it wasn't bribery, 
it was extortion. W hatever it was, it came 
in suitcases and these union leaders were 
now spending weekends in Chicago 
casinos where their large amounts of 
folding money attracted attention. 

Before you could say “A I Capone", 
the International Affiliation of Theatrical 
Stage E mployees became controlled by 
the Chicago mob. 

The mobsters, of course, had been 
well aware of the fortunes being made in 
H ollywood and had already been 
financially active. 

A I Capone's man in LosA ngeles, 

J ohnny R oselli, arranged for the E ast 
Coast gangster Longy Zwillman to 
provide the capital for producer H arry 
Cohn to take over Columbia Studios. 


Zwillman, in exchange, was handed 
Columbia's platinum blonde star J ean 
H arlow. 

A rthur Rothstein, who fixed the 1919 
Baseball World Series, was an early 
investor in the parent company of M G M . 

M obster Frank N itti, later to take a 
bullet in the head, gave bootlegger 
Joseph Kennedy,father of all the 
Kennedys, entry into the lucrative and 
sexy motion picture world. 

Things were going on, money was 
being made. B ut now the mobsters could 
invest their profits from booze and 
prostitution into the studios while at the 
same time ensuring labour peace 
through the mass union they ran. 

I n 1937, rumours began spreading 
that this corrupt I nternational A ffiliation 
of Theatrical Stage E mployees had done 
a secret deal with the conservative 
A merican Federation of Labor to have 
jurisdiction over all the jobs in the film 
industry.This alarmed the writers. (It 
also alarmed the actors and directors). 

A t the same time, the R oosevelt 
administration was pushing new labour 
legislation through the courts to give 
legal power to legitimate, representative 
unions. 

From out of its coffin the Screen 
W riters' G uild rose again, organising 
once more for a writers' union 
independent of the studios and the 
A cademy. 

I n J une 1938, the N ational L abour 
R elations Board considered a petition 
from the stubborn remnants of the 
Screen W riters' G uild.The board ruled 
that, under new labour legislation, screen 
writers could vote for the organisation 
they wished to represent them and that 
producers had to sit down and negotiate 
a contract with that organisation. 

W riters began streaming out of the 
studios' yellow union and into the G uild, 
"like shits leaving a sinking rat," as the 
writer DaltonTrumbo eloquently put it. 

The G uild was victorious. 
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history of ideas 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

1913 General Strike & New Zealand’s radical tradition 


by CHRIS TROTTER 

Part 2 of a three-part series, from an address to last 
year's Cossacks & Comrades history conference 

B Y 1908 the Industrial Conciliation & Arbitration 
Act, and the arbitrationist system it had spawned, 
had become a trap for all those NZ workers not fortu¬ 
nate enough to own a trade certificate, or well-edu¬ 
cated - or well-connected - enough to get a job in 
the public service. 

In the first two years of the IC&A Act, the real value of 
wages was maintained by the Arbitration Court. 

But by the early years of the new century the court had 
learned to take other things into account, and the purchas¬ 
ing power of workers’ pay packets began to fall. 

Forbidden by law to strike, the arbitrationist unions were 
powerless to protect their members’ living standards. 

In the five years between 1908 and 1913, all the themes 
established in the 1890 Maritime 
Strike were repeated - but with much 
greater intensity. 

The roll call of Red Fed heroes - 
Pat Hickey, Paddy Webb, Bob Semple, 

Harry Holland, Mickey Savage, Peter 
Fraser - is inscribed on the hearts of 
every New Zealand socialist. 

And, thanks to the research of Dean 
Parker, we can now add the names of 
New Zealand’s “Wobblies”, Tom 
Barker and JB King, to the Left’s hon¬ 
our board. 

Dean’s wonderful article Red 
Auckland paints the picture far better 
than I could hope to do: 

“In meeting halls and working 
men’s clubs, in radical newspaper offices and bookshops, 
on Sundays outside the Town Hall, the labouring masses 
began to hear their own exaltation: they ploughed up the 
prairies, they built the cities, they dug the mines, they made 
the workshops, they laid the railroad. Why, then, were they 
powerless? Where did power lie?” 

The Australians and Americans, whose vivid experiences 
at the hands of the early 20th century capitalists in their 
own countries were beginning to add a much stronger fla¬ 
vour to the comparatively bland New Zealand labour move¬ 
ment, were pretty sure that the power to emancipate the 
working class did not lie in the hands of the judges of the 
Arbitration Court. 

What workers would have, they argued, workers must 
learn to take - by direct negotiation with their employers if 
possible, by use of the strike weapon if necessary. 

And with every success that the Red Federation of La¬ 
bour notched up, its leaders knew, the resentment and hos¬ 
tility of the employing class would grow. 

The day would come, and sooner rather than later, when 
the larger questions of power would be posed and - one 
way or the other - answered. 

On the other side of the class divide, the sense of a loom¬ 
ing confrontation was equally sharp. Elements within the 
Farmers Union had been quietly preparing their members 
for the confrontation they felt certain was ripening in the 


tightly-knit working class communities of Auckland and 
Wellington. 

Reading their Camp Gazette, it’s impossible not to be 
struck by the radicalism of strike-breaking farmer “Specials”. 
In their barely concealed contempt, not only for the strik¬ 
ers, but also for what they regarded as the craven urban capi¬ 
talists who had capitulated so often to their demands, there 
is the unmistakable whiff of fascism. 

T HEIR THIRST for action, their ready acceptance of 
violence as a political tool, the "heroic" identifica¬ 
tion of their own interests with those of the nation 
as a whole - all point in the direction of the "radical 
conservatism" that would emerge to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of socialism later in the century. 

The clear and direct links between the government, the 
Farmers Union and elements of the police and the armed 
forces is also alarmingly reminiscent of the close co-opera¬ 
tion between political actors and law 
enforcement personnel that helped 
the rise of Mussolini and Hitler in the 
1920s. 

This radicalism of the Right is 
worth pursuing, for its historical in¬ 
fluence has been every bit as strong 
as the radicalism of the Left. 

Underpinning the values of “radi¬ 
cal conservatism” is the enduring 
myth which locates virtue in the 
country and vice in the city. Its line¬ 
age is a long one, driving the politi¬ 
cal fortunes of leaders as distinct as 
Cincinnatus, Thomas Jefferson and 
Pauline Hanson. 

In New Zealand it feeds into a lit¬ 
erary and political tradition of particular resonance. Our 
history has been punctuated by a series of rural crusades to 
rescue the city from itself. 

New Zealand’s poets and novelists (even our socialist 
ones!) have contributed significantly to the articulation of 
this myth. Dennis Glover, in Once Were Days, uses the sar¬ 
donic voice of Harry, the independent, self-reliant loner, to 
convey the futility of his younger self’s quest for something 
beyond the eternal values of the land: 

And I was a fool leaving 
Good land to moulder, 

Leaving the fences sagging 
And the old man older. 

To follow my wild thoughts 
Away over the hill ... 

Where there’s nothing hut the world 
And the world's ill. 

Harry appears again, in Thistledown, where a rural im¬ 
age dissolves the transient diversions of urban life: 

Once I followed horses 
And once I followed whores 
And marched once with a banner 
For some great cause 
Sings Harry 

But that was thistledown planted on the wind. 

The horses, the whores and the great causes neatly sum 



Police mug shot of Harry Holland, future 
Labour Party leader, sent to jail in 1913 
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The face of reaction in 1913: a 
farmer come to town, one of 
"Massey's Cossacks", displays 
his baton in central Wellington 


Neo-liberalism’s Cossacks may not 
ride horses, or carry batons, but their 
blows are just as forceful - and they shoot 
just as straight. 

And always, in the bloody aftermath 
of the “respectable classes” visitations of 
righteous retribution upon the cities’ so¬ 
cialist sinners, the NZ working class - 
almost instinctively - has turned to the 
“political substitutionism” that always 
seemed to offer a safer road to the Big 
Rock Candy Mountain. 

Writing in the Maoriland Worker in 
the weeks after the collapse of the 1913 
strike, Harry Holland summed up the 
reasons for the Red Fed’s defeat: 

“The odds against us were too great, 
the requisite tactics too little understood, 
the method of organisation too incom¬ 
plete to meet the forces of the employ¬ 
ers, the farmer scabs, the armed and le¬ 
gal power of the State.” 

This was a sober and extremely real¬ 
istic assessment of the movement’s 
weaknesses. But it was not, by any inter¬ 
pretation, a call to abandon the whole 
notion of militant trade unionism by tak¬ 
ing up the cross of parliamentary social¬ 
ism. 

Few outside the syndicalist IWW ar¬ 
gued against the idea of transforming the 
legal environment in which unions oper¬ 
ated by parliamentary means. 

B UT, AT LEAST initially, the found¬ 
ers of the NZ Labour Party also 
followed a "dual strategy" of pursu¬ 
ing legislative change inside parlia¬ 
ment, while simultaneously agitat¬ 
ing for it out on the streets. 


up the country’s jaundiced view of the 
city and its vices (although Glover ne¬ 
glected to mention booze, the eradica¬ 
tion of which drove so many of New 
Zealand’s small-town congregations to 
a frenzy a century ago). 

Cities, Sin and Socialism were one 
and the same thing in the minds of many 
God-fearing country folk, and nothing 
seemed to illustrate their manifold dan¬ 
gers so vividly as the militant trade un¬ 
ion. 

It was against these indolent and ar¬ 
rogant sons of the city that “Massey’s 
Cossacks” - in their own eyes the up¬ 
right toilers of farm and station - rode 
to battle in 1913. 

Said the colonel in charge of the 
Lyttelton docks: “Let the first charge be 
a lesson to the workers of New Zealand. 

Pick your man and put force behind your 
blow, and if you have to shoot, shoot 
straight.” 

Cockies on horseback, armed with ba¬ 
tons, appeared again in 1932 following 
the unemployment riots. 

John Mulgan, in his novel Man Alone, 
neatly encapsulates the country’s attitude 
toward the cities in the conversation be¬ 
tween his hero, Johnson, and a farmer 
who has given him a lift out of strife- 
torn Auckland: 

“... it’s the same old trouble, ain ’t it? 

You ’re a farming man, ain’t you ? Bas¬ 
tards in town always wanting a good 
time - always wanting something more, 
more wages shorter hours - makes me 
sick. Anyone ever worry how long the 
farmer works? Now things aren’t so 
good in town and they don’t like it. What 
d’they do? They listen to a lot of reds, a 
lot of bloody agitators. If they ain’t Russians, they’re Aus¬ 
tralians.” 

“The same old trouble”: Again and again the country 
has been forced to teach the city some manners and some 
morals: 1913, 1932, 1951, 1981, 1991. But each time the 
job has got harder, and longer, and more costly. 

In 1936, rural dwellers made up roughly 33% of the popu¬ 
lation. Sixty years later they had shrunk to 15%. 

I NCREASINGLY THE people on the land were forced 
to depend upon the assistance of fifth columnists 
in the cities' leafy suburbs. 

The suburban horror of the irreverent and pleasure-seek¬ 
ing masses - so uncomfortably close by - has always de¬ 
fined our urban political landscape. 

Periodically, militant middle class movements have 
sought to make over the lower orders in their own image. 

Moral crusades, dedicated to self-help, self-discipline and 
the regeneration of the family, have - according to NZ his¬ 
torian Steven Eldred-Grigg - sought the imposition of “par¬ 
ticular values drawn from a puritan philosophy and adapted 
to a capitalist and laissez-faire economic outlook”. 

Can you think of a better summation of the political mis¬ 
sion of Ruth Richardson, Jenny Shipley, Muriel Newman, 
Peter Dunne or Don Brash? 


“We of the Labour Party come to en¬ 
deavour to effect a change of classes at the fountain of 
power,” declared Harry Holland in his maiden speech to par¬ 
liament. 

“We come proclaiming boldly and fearlessly the Social¬ 
ist objective of the Labour movement throughout New Zea¬ 
land; and we make no secret of the fact that we seek to re¬ 
build society on a basis in which work and not wealth will 
be the measure of a man’s worth. 

“We do not seek to make a class war. You cannot make 
that which is already in existence. 

“We recognise that the antagonisms which divide soci¬ 
ety into classes are economically foundationed, and we are 
going, if we can, to change those economic foundations, to 
end the class war by ending the causes of class warfare.” 

Such is the “unfinished business” of the NZ Left: to bring 
to a successful conclusion the grand transformative project 
to which syndicalists and socialists alike committed them¬ 
selves in the early years of the 20th century. 

• Next issue: Part 3 will include the drift to modera¬ 
tion by Labour Party leaders, their refusal to back 
workers in the bitter struggle of 1951, Labour's 
Rogernomics betrayal in 1984, and the refusal of 
union leaders to fight National's anti-union law 
in 1991 despite workers' calls for a general strike. 
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offshore waves 


US forces kidnap Haitian president 


by KELLY BUCHANAN 
and DAPHNE LAWLESS 

On 29 February, U S forces kid¬ 
napped the president of H aiti, 
J ean-BertrandA ristide,and al¬ 
lowed right-wing death squads 
to take control of the country. 

A ristideand hisfamily were 
flown to the Central African 
Republic as unwilling "guests" 
of the government. 

I n an oversight,A ristide was 
able to make several phone 
calls shortly after arriving, say¬ 
ing he was"kidnapped" - then 
he was cut off from the world. 

Washington claimsA ristide 
had resigned willingly and 
asked for transport off Haiti. 
B ut this tale lacks credibility. 

The letter A ristide was 
forced to sign before being hus¬ 
tled out of H aiti was mistrans¬ 
lated by the U S E mbassy, to 
includean explicit statement of 
resignation that didn't exist in 
the original Creole wording. 

A ristide first came to power 
as a leader of the mass move¬ 
ment Lavalas that drove out 
US-backed dictator Jean- 
Claude D uvalier in 1986. 

H e was elected president in 
1990, but fo reed i nto exi I e a few 
months later by a military coup 
that was backed by America. 

This military junta mur¬ 
dered thousands before Wash¬ 
ington again intervened in 1994 
to reinstateA ristide. 

I n exchange for his return to 
power, A ristide agreed to give 
control of the H aitian economy 
to international capital. 

In 1993, he accepted an 
IMF-dictated programme of 
low wages, privatisation of 
state enterprises and axingtar- 
iffs and other import controls. 

Donor aid was explicitly 
linked to A ristide's agreement 
to privatise nine crucial state 
enterprises. 

These policies fueled a rise 
in poverty and inequality. 

By accepting these condi¬ 
tions, A ristide guaranteed that 
he could never fulfil his prom¬ 
ises to the poor. So he lost 
much of his popularity. 

I n the 2000 election, only 
ballot-rigging provided him 
with a clear majority. 

A s dissent grew, A ristide 
turned towardsthe methodsof 
the old dictatorship he had 
once opposed. 

The opposition, backed by 
the Organisation of A merican 
States, cried foul. 

When Aristide's govern¬ 
ment refused to back down, 
H aitians were punished by an 



US troops move into Haiti while death squads return to terrify the population 


international aid blockade 
orchestrated by Washington. 

D uring thefollowing unrest, 
both supportersand opponents 
of A ristide used violence. 

B ut i n the absence of a mass 
socialist alternative, A ristide 
retained broad, even if declin¬ 
ing, popular support. 

A guerilla army, with strong 
ties to theformer militaryjunta 
and its death squads, began 
seizing territory in February. 

Their leader, G uy Phillipe, 
says his greatest hero isformer 
Chilean military dictator 
Augusto Pinochet,who in 1973 
drowned his country's elected 
government in a sea of blood. 

Though lacking popular 
support, the guerilias were welI 
armed with U S-made weapons. 

Washington was unwilling 
to defend A ristide's govern¬ 
ment from the guerillas. 

Butthousandsof US troops 
were rushed in to "maintain 
order" as soon as the guerillas 
had entered the capital and 
A ristide became a lost cause. 

B eneath G eorge B ush's 
hypocritical talk of "democ¬ 
racy", once more the U S state 
has engineered a violent right- 
wing coup in another country. 

The world's biggest terror¬ 
ist has been at it again. 


History of barbaric exploitation 

Haiti’s problems today can be traced back to its history of 
barbaric exploitation, particularly by France and the United States. 

In the 1700s Haiti (then called San Domingo) was the richest 
colony in the world. Its source of wealth was the island’s lush 
plantations and the brutal exploitation of half a million slaves 
captured from Africa. 

Inspired by the ideas of the French Revolution, the slaves of 
San Domingo rose up in 1791, finally winning their independence 
from France in 1804. 

The revolution sent shock waves across the slave states of the 
Americas, inspiring slave revolts elsewhere, including the US. 

Thomas Jefferson, the slave-owning US president, led the 
campaign to isolate Haiti. The victorious slaves were smeared as 
“cannibals”. 

Trade with Haiti was first boycotted, and later manipulated to 
the benefit of US traders. US recognition of Haiti’s independence 
was refused for 62 years. 

Meanwhile, Haitians had been forced to pay for independence 
not just with their blood, but also in cash. 

France insisted on 150 million gold francs ($21 billion in 
today’s money) in exchange for independence. This was 
compensation for slave-owners and their heirs. 

When the first instalment of 24 million francs was due, Haiti 
came under threat from the French navy. The government was 
forced to borrow the money from France, putting the economy 
back in the hands of Haiti’s former colonial masters. 

Today, Haiti is valuable to the US as a convenient source of 
sweatshop labour for companies like Disney and Walmart. 

Last year, president Aristide doubled the minimum wage in 
Haiti - to $NZ2.66 a day. 

Washington fears Haiti becoming another Cuba, rejecting US 
domination. That’s why US forces kidnapped Aristide. 
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says you _ 

• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


OSCAR UNIONISTS 

Oscar screenplay winners Peter 
Jackson, Fran Walsh and 
Philippa Boyensare all union 
members. 

They belong to the New 
Zealand Writers' Guild, which 
covers screenwriters and 
playwrights and is affiliated to 
the Council of Trade Unions. 

Last year the guild 
attempted to negotiate a 
multi-employer contract with 
SPADA, the organisation of 
film and TV producers. 

SPADA refused to sit down 
with the guild. That fight 
continues. 

SPADA had previously 
refused to negotiate with the 
actors' union, Actors' Equity. 

Yet when the American 
Actors' Guild tried to enforce a 
decision that its members 
should all be paid at least 
minimum American rates, no 
matter where the production 
they were working on was 
based, SPADA had the bare¬ 
faced cheek to sign a letter 
protesting this belittled the 
work of those who established 
local minimum rates! 

Meanwhile, at the annual 
SPADA conference, the 
government's economic 
development minister Jim 
Anderton announced the 
creation of a new body, the 
Screen Council. 

The council, he said, aimed 
at "furthering the film industry 
in New Zealand and advising 
the government". 

This body consists entirely 
of film production company 
owners, managers and 
investors. 

Writers' Guild director 
Dominic Sheehan asked the 
obvious question: "Where are 
the people who actually create 
the work - the writers, 
directors, actors and 
technicians?" 

■ DEAN PARKER 
Auckland writer 


WHICH CLASS? 

The struggles of the working 
class in New Zealand, which 
are highlighted by Socialist 
Worker, would be more useful 
if the people who your 
magazine frequently refers to 
were actually working class. 

Nurses, teachers and 
university staff are 
predominantly well educated, 
middle class professionals who 
have as much in common with 
the working class as Cannons 
Creek in Porirua has with 
Auckland's North Shore. 

■ MILES LACEY 

Cannons Creek, Porirua 


ANTI-RACIST MOVE 

A meeting against Don Brash 
was held in Wellington on 18 
March. It seems likely to spark 
a new anti-racist coalition. 

A key mover of the meeting 
was Tali Williams, a young 
Engineers Union organiser. 

It was organised at just a 
week's notice, yet upwards of 
80 people turned out. 

They came from five 
groups. Probably the biggest 
was made up of unionists -- 
both rank-and-file activists and 
paid officials, including Council 
of Trade Unions secretary Carol 
Beaumont and Wellington CTU 
convenor Pat Bolster. 

The other groups were 
liberals, anti-capitalists, 
socialists and a few who 
turned up after spotting 
posters in the central city. 

Most at the meeting were 
Pakeha, and the average age 
was over 40. M any were 
veterans of previous 
movements. 

Apart from a handful of 
sectarians, everyone wanted to 
work with others in some sort 
of joint anti-racist action. Its 
structure was debated and left 
unresolved - a network? a 
coalition? a campaign? 

However, a common 
identity was quickly forged, as 
people started talking about 
"we" in the meeting. 

And some basic plans for 
action got general agreement. 

The group, as yet without a 
name, will organise meetings 
suburb by suburb with the aim 
of building up momentum for 
a public meeting of thousands 
in the Town Hall. 

An anti-racist rally has also 
been proposed, as have Rock 
Against Racism events. 

There was wide agreement 
that Brash is trying to divide 
and rule, and that there is a 
deep well of discontent at the 
base of society which explains 
why his talk of "fairness" and 
"one rule for all" could get 
such a big response. 

Related to this, people saw 
that combating racism must be 
connected with a broader 
struggle for equality. 

Picking up on these areas of 
agreement, Nick Henry 
suggested that a name for the 
campaign should include 
words like "Unity" and "Social 
Justice". 

There was wide agreement 
about the need for grassroots 
action, not just relying on 
politicians and figureheads. 
Most were suspicious of any 
"royal commission" along the 
lines being mooted by senior 
politicians. 

There were also sharp 


disagreements - particularly 
around the Treaty of Waitangi. 

The liberals wanted 
absolute support for the 
Treaty, while many others 
argued against this line. 

There were also hot debates 
around attitudes to Labour, 
showing that the meeting was 
much broader than the "usual 
suspects" on the far left. 

Also debated, although less 
sharply, was whether Brash's 
popularity was down to 
popular "ignorance”, and 
could "education" fix it. 

■ GRANT BROOKES 
Lower Hutt 


SIGNING UP 

We held an anti-war stall at 
Rotorua's craft market in the 
run-up to Global Protest Day. 

300 signatures were 
collected for a letter calling on 
Helen Clark to Bring the NZ 
Troops Home. 

One signatory was a long¬ 
time Labour Party official from 
out of town. 

Another was a Canadian 
woman, who told us that she 
refuses to go near any US 
airport. 

Her friend's husband, who is 
Syrian, was sent back to Syria 
when his plane landed in 
America. 

■ BERNIE HORNFECK 

Rotorua 


POLITICAL NAZIS 

Up till now the media face of 
New Zealand fascists has been 
the swaggering figure of Brent 
"The Snake" Gebbie, parading 
around Lower Hutt in full nazi 
regalia. 

"Snake" apes the 
stereotype of a nazi street 
fighter. 

He has claimed in the media 
that the National Front, to 
which he belongs, has over 500 
members - the number 
required to register a party for 
the elections. 

But independent, reliable 
sources have confirmed to 
Socialist Worker that the 
National Front has nowhere 
near 500 members. 

There are, however, two 
important trends starting to 
happen inside the National 
Front. 

First, they are dropping 
crude thuggery and getting 
"political". They are grooming 
cadre who are smooth, suit- 
wearing types. 

The foremost of these is a 
National Front leader in 
Christchurch with a French 
background who's being lined 


up to run in the local body 
elections. 

The fascist "militia" is just a 
handful, and is organised 
separately. 

Second, the National Front 
has succeeded in uniting most 
of the various extreme right 
splinter grouplets under a 
single banner. 

■ GRANT BROOKES 

Lower Hutt 


SECTARIAN AGREEMENT 

Readers of the NZ Herald can 
be excused at bewilderment 
over what's happening in 
Northern Ireland. 

After a period of no news, a 
recent report, sourced from 
the London Daily Telegraph, 
announced: 

"Men in balaclavas continue 
to terrorise the ghettos, 
ignoring the rule of law and 
acting as judges, juries and, all 
too often, executioners. Was it 
not this, in large part, that the 
[peace] agreement was meant 
to eliminate?" 

Well, no, actually. The peace 
agreement was drawn up by 
Britain as a means of ridding 
itself of the economic drain of 
its unwinnable war in 
Northern Ireland. Its intention 
was to manage sectarianism. 

British-created and British- 
fostered, sectarianism was an 
ugly throwback to the days 
when Ulster was an important 
part of the Empire, threatened 
by the natives. 

Ulster became no longer 
important and the Empire 
dissolved, but the sectarian 
creature which had served its 
purpose just wouldn't go 
away. 

So it would have to be 
made workable. 

In the Northern Assembly, 
currently suspended after 
walk-outs over Sinn Fein's 
presence, members had to be 
designated as either Unionist - 
supporting the Union with 
Great Britain - or Nationalist - 
opposing the union. A vote 
had to have a percentage of 
both sides to pass. 

This was never going to 
remove sectarianism. It was 
going to entrench it. 

One of the first votes in the 
new assembly was on whether 
to build a new maternity block 
in Protestant North Belfast or 
Catholic West Belfast. All the 
Unionist parties and 
Nationalist parties voted 
absolutely and depressingly 
along Protestant-Catholic lines. 
No-one suggested an extended 
health budget to cover both 
communities. 

Issues like unemployment 
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and poverty, bad health 
services and housing, were 
never part of the peace 
agreement. 

These were the issues that 
could have brought Protestant 
and Catholic together. Instead, 
they remain the issues that 
continue to drive them apart. 

The report in the NZ Herald 
from the Daily Telegraph went 
on to blame an appalling 
number of suicides in Ardoyne 
on "paramilitary gangsters” 
dealing out "punishment 
beatings”. 

Ardoyne is an embattled 
Catholic enclave in Protestant 
north Belfast. 

Many in New Zealand will 
recall the scenes of horror 
recently when terrified 
children from Ardoyne had to 
run a gauntlet of spitting, 
jeering adults. The children 
were trying to walk up a 
Protestant street to their local 


school, Holy Cross. 

Since Christmas, 18 people 
have taken their own lives in 
Ardoyne. In a period of six 
weeks, that included 13 
teenagers. 

The report concentrated on 
two of the teenage suicides, 
friends who killed themselves 
after being victims of local 
paramilitary punishment 
attacks. 

Punishment attacks are a 
terrifying substitute for normal 
policing. 

The problem with policing 
in Northern Ireland isthatthe 
police are still considered by 
Catholics to be one of the 
biggest and best-armed 
Protestant paramilitary gangs 
in the province. 

To police criminal and "anti¬ 
social” behaviour, people turn 
instead to the local 
paramilitary enforcers. 

In an area where there's 


little chance of a job, where 
kids feel worthless, where 
there are memorials and wall 
murals but absolutely no 
facilities for teenagers, where 
there's a high level of alcohol 
and prescription-drug 
addiction and psychiatric 
services are totally inadequate, 
anti-social behaviour is pretty 
much the norm. 

And so is hopelessness and, 
with it, suicide. 

The problem facing 
Northern Ireland isn't the 
paramilitaries. It is as it always 
was: British rule and Unionist 
stubbornness, poverty and 
desperation. 

Its solution remains 
mobilisation by the poor, 
Protestant and Catholic, 
against the economic priorities 
of the rich. 

DEAN PARKER 
Auckland 


Source of Northern Ireland sectarianism 

Sectarianism in Northern Ireland, says a 
letter from Dean Parker, has been "British- 
created and British-fostered". 

The terrible events of Bloody Sunday 
show that's he's right. 0 n 30 J anuary 1972, 
British paratroopers gunned down peace¬ 
ful civil rights marchers in Derry,killing 14 
and wounding a dozen others. 

I n the years since, evidence has leaked 
out about how this cold-blooded slaugh¬ 
ter was planned in advance by B ritish and 
U nionist authorities. 

The British Army's commander in 
Northern Ireland, major-general Robert 
Ford, wrote 23 days before the killings 
about his meeting with Derry's U nionist 
business group. 

After quoting the bosses demanding 
"curfewsand shootingson sight", Ford gave 
his own opinion that "the minimum force 
necessary" is to "shoot selected ringlead¬ 
ers among the D erry young hooligans". 

Four days afterwards, the same view sur¬ 
faced at D owning Street, centre of the B rit¬ 
ish government. A cabinet paper records 
prime minister Edward Heath telling his 
cabinet committee on Northern Ireland: 

"As to Londonderry, a military opera¬ 
tion to reimpose law and order would be a 
major operation necessarily involving 
numerous civilian casualties." 

Two days later, at a security committee 
meeting of N orthern I reland's U nionist 
prime minister Brian Faulkner, regional 
general commander H arryTuzo reported: 

"Following a meeting with businessmen 
in Londonderry, certain measures were in 
mind with a view to putting down the trou¬ 
blesome hooligan element there. It was, of 
course, a very difficult problem to solve 
within the law." 

A s the mass killings just 17 days later 
showed, "the law" was set aside to tackle 
the "very difficult problem" of Catholics 
demanding equal rights with U nionists. 
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A victim of Bloody Sunday: Barney McGuigan 
was shot in the back of the skull by British 
paratroopers as he waved a white handkerchief 
on his way to aid another victim 


Linking up 

by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

The time has never been 
better for socialists and 
other leftists to get active 
in both political and 
industrial struggles. 

It's vital that both these 
arenas of struggle are 
tackled at the same time. 

I ndustrial struggle hits 
global capitalism where it 
hurts - in their profits.On 
its own, however, it can't 
change the system. 

A Iso needed is a political 
challenge - an alternative 
to capitalism's wars, 
inequality and poverty. 

But history shows that 
political movements not 
backed by industrial 
muscle are doomed to 
wither and die. 

Leftists working in 
hospitals and universities 
can help the NZNO and 
AU S campaignsfor 
national bargaining. 
Students can also play a 
big role in the uni fight. 

Others should help the 
U nite organising drive in 
the fast food industry. 

Politically, bigger forces 
are starting to co-operate 
on the radical left. We're 
seeing different socialist 
and radical groups 
working together. 

But groups are no more 
than useless sects if 
they're not key parts of 
thriving mass movements. 

Socialist and radical 
groups should be working 
hard to build broad left 
coalitions against Don 
Brash's race politics, 
imperialist wars and 
corporate globalisation. 

We need to be careful 
to knit these arenas of 
struggle together. 

When we're working 
within a union, weshould 
put the case fora political 
attitude to industrial 
struggle. We can point out 
how the whole system, 
not just a particular boss 
or government, is causing 
the problems. 

Likewise, we should 
argue within broad left 
coalitions that getting the 
support of organised 
workers is vital if we want 
to succeed. 

After all, it's only 
workers who can shut 
down the whole system. 





Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@dear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@dear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. j 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets I 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 
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ADDRESS. I 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland j 

or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist A/vorker@pl.net I 
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NEW WEB ADDRESS: 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-worker.orq/ 


Socialist Worker 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


L 
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fightback 


Market insanity drives Auckland’s Eastern Motorway plans 




by GRANT MORGAN 

Spokesperson for RAM 


STOP THE 
M OTORWAY 


■ I n this 0 ctober's elections, the 
corporate politicians who run the 
Auckland Regional Council arefacinga 
mass challenge from RAM - Residents 
A ction M ovement. RA M is the 
political voice of the Rates Revolt 
against extortionate A RC rises Our 
three core policies embrace rates, 
transport and democracy. A RAM- 
led A R C will reverse residential rate 
rises by making the corporates pay 
more. We will shift money from 
motorways to public transport. A nd 
we will invite grassroots 
organisations into the centre of A RC 
decision-making.You can email 
me at gcm@actrix.gen.nz if 
you want to help. 
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$4 billion and rising.That's the financial cost of the 
proposed E astern M otorway in A uckland. 

A t $100 million each kilometre, it's gold-plated, 
world-beating economic craziness. 

The citizensof Auckland would be bled dry. 

We would face a blizzard of road tolls, petrol 
taxes, congestion charges, rate rises and other de 
facto taxes. It would be highway robbery. 

Still worse would be the wanton 
destruction to our natural and social 
environment. U rban transport studies 
around the world have proven that 
building motorways grow car volumes 

The region's car chaos is already our 
major pollution problem. M ore 
motorways mean more air and water 
pollution from exhaust fumes and road 
runoff. With the threat to life posed by global 
warming, it's criminal lunacy to pump more 
carbon gases into the atmosphere. 

A nd our social environment will be degraded by 
noise pollution, concrete jungles, motorways dividing 
communities, never-ending gridlock, automobile 
isolation and other avoidable horrors 

So why would prominent local body politicians want to makeAuckland 
into aSouth Pacific version of LosA ngeles? Because they're beingdriven by 
market priorities, not the real needs of grassroots communities. 

In a recent propaganda article, A uckland mayor John Banks and M anukau mayor Sir 
Barry Curtis said they saw the E astern M otorway as "one of the biggest economic 
development projects undertaken in New Zealand” which would give a huge boost to the 
"urban business community". 

B ut public opinion is shifting away from such market insanity. D espite the N Z H erald 
editor claiming that "the vast majority of Aucklanders back the building of an eastern 
expressway", letters to the editor have been running at an astounding nine-to-one 
against the proposal. A nd most are coming from suburbs not in the motorway's path. 

M any letter writers have been posing an alternative - half the cost of the E astern 
M otorway would fund a world-class public transport system able to swiftly and 
permanently fix the region’s car chaos. 

B ut this sensible strategy cannot start to happen until local government power is 
stripped away from Auckland's corporate politicians. 

The A uckland Regional Council, legally responsibible for transport and the 
environment, should be leading a political fight against the Eastern M otorway. 

I nstead, the corporate politicians who run the A R C are sitting on the fence. 

ARC chair Gwen Bull says: "The ARC will continue to work with the 
[E astern M otorway] project partners and consultants to ensure that this 
project aligns with regional strategies." 

Bull's waffle could mean anything - except a willingness to take a 
strong stand against the Eastern M otorway.We don’t need waffle. 

We need a mass grassroots alternative to motorway madness A nd 
that's coming from RA M - ResidentsA ction M ovement.RA M hasthe 
will and is gaining the numbers to unseat the corporate politicians. 
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